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Charles W. Broadbent Co. 
SURGICAL SUPPLIES 
Six Sixty Five Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON - - - - MASS. 


HUMANE LIBRARY FOR $1.00 

The new bound volume of’ OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS, including the twelve numbers for 
1982, is now ready. There are 192 pp. in all, 
about 150 illustrations. Attractively bound in 
red cloth. Price this season, only $1.00, post- 
paid to any address. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


180 Longwood Avenue 


For rentals of the film 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


The best motion picture illustrating kindness to animals, durin» 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 


It will be necessary to make arrangements at once. 
Safety and regular stock, also small 16-mm. for portable machines. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Boston, Mass. 


} To Assure a Healthy x a 


Scalp use | @ 
SOAP and 
Wee 
Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: *Cuticura,” Dept. 9K, Malden, Mass. 


Observe Humane Sunday 
April 23, 1933 


In your church, Sunday-school or 

young people’s ‘organization. Send 

for these helps: 

“Humane Education the Vital Need,” 

Dr. Rowley 

“Our Love for Animals” 

“Our Little Brothers and Sisters,” 
Dr. Jefferson 

“Festival of Tender Mercies” 

“Look at the Birds,” Dr. Jefferson 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Established 1868 


JAMES FORGIE’S SONS 
17 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 
HARNESS, 


ENGLISH SADDLERY, AND 
EVERYTHING FOR THE HORSE 


The new Morgan Dennis poster for 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 
April 17-22 

Should be displayed in every school- 

room and Sunday-school in the land. 

It bears no dates and is suitable for 

every day in the year. Place your 

order early and save disappointment. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue., Boston 


Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


for Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, April 17-22 
and Humane Sunday, April 23, 1933 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Be Kind to Animals Poster, 17 x 22 
inches, one for 10 cts., six for 50 cts., 

Humane Calendar for 1933, each 20° 
ets., two for 35 cts. . .$1.80 per dozen 

Our Dumb Animals, 1932, bound volume $1.00 

Our Dumb Animals, January to Decem- 
ber, 1929, 1930, and 1931, bound in 
cloth, special, each 

Colored Posters, 17x28 inches, with 
attractive pictures and verses, six in 

Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6% x 3% 


About the Horse 

Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents; paper, 20 cts. 
The Shame of It!—Mutilating the horse 
by setting up his tail. Dr. Rowley’s 
protest against this cruelty for fash- 

ion’s sake. Four illus., 4 pp. ; Free 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. 

Rowley ... . .$0.30 per 100 

Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts 


$1.00 
$0.50 per 100 


The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Dis- 

Humane Education Leaflet No.5 ..... an 
The Horse's Prayer ..............;. — 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow — 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ..... small, 56 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider . Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .60 “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .50 “ “ 
What the Chained Dog Says d 
The Story of Barry 


About the Bird 
The Trial of the Birds, play, each, 5 cts. $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 .50 « 
How the Birds Help the Farmer —_— 


The Air-gun and the Birds ............ mo 
About the Cat 
Care in Health and Dis- 


A Tee to Owners of Cats 


The Cat in Literature .... ios a 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... — 
“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 6 cts. per 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 

boards, 50 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. .Paper, 7 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 ets. 
Jack London Club Poster, 22 x 32 inches 

= i 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or 

First. “Aid ‘to. ‘Animals, Dr. Schneider, 

What: is the Jack London Club? ........ 
Foreword from “‘Michael Brother of Jerry” .30 “ “ 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. ie 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. . $1.00 per 100 
gf Education Leaflet, No. 6, Ani- 

mals 


bo “ 


About Other Animals—Continued 

Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 
Animals ... $0.50 per 100 
Ways of -50 per 100 
Why the Toad is so Useful ............. an 


Humane Education 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
RS Spa 12 cents each ; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 
illus. 15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp. 
15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 
Humane Education—for Parents and 


Picture Lesson Cards, each, 10 cts., set 

“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants ...... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placards ...... each, 3 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

cloth, 35 cts.; paper, 15 cts. 


Friends and Helpers (selections for 

school use), Sarah J. Eddy ....... cloth, 96 cts. 
Animals as Seen by the oie. Guy 

Richardson, 32 pp. . .cloth, 35 cts.; paper, 10 cts. 
Address to Boston Public Schools ...... $2.00 per 100 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals ........ 3.00 “ “ 
The B—K—T—A Club, play, 

3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 

Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each ; six for 25 cts. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 

See err 3 cts. each ; six for 15 cts. 
a of Fur and Feather, play, 

3 cts. each; ten for 25 ets. 

Humane Day in Schools, with class-room 

Exercises for Humane Day, 1933..... ~~ * 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 3 cts. each; 1.50 “ “ 
Our Little Brothers and Sisters, sermon 

for boys and girls, by Dr. Jefferson, 


Humane Education, What to Teach and 

Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ... .50 “ “ 


a 4 of Study in Humane Education, 


A with the Teacher 
The Coming Education ................ 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio 


EERE 5 ets. each; 2.50 “ “ 
A Festival of Tender Meraies .......... 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........ Free 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three 
styles—Band Humane So- 
Buttons—white A ly on blue ground with 


gilt letters and border, one cent each . 1.00 “ “ 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. . small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant 35 cts. 

Songs of Happy Life, with. Music, Ss. 


—* - Happy Life (56 pages, words 
only 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ....... é 

How to Form Bands of Mercy .......... eT 


5 
Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ “ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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ANGELL IN 1868. AND FOR FORTY. 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


To 
GOD, 


AND Mercy TO- 
Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the PostOffice at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 
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We constantly regret that our lack of 
space prevents us from using many valu- 
able contributions and photographs sent 
us by our readers. 


It has been quite commonly stated in 
this country that the first bill ever intro- 
duced to a legislative body for the protec- 
tion of animals from cruelty was the one 
introduced in 1811 by Lord Erskine, Lord 
High Chancellor of England. The real date 
of this historic event was May 15, 1809. 


Dr. May of the Division of Ornithology 
reports two Baltimore orioles as apparently 
wintering in Worcester, Mass., and that a 
scarlet tanager was seen in December at 
Windsor, this state. We wonder if either 
of these species have ever been seen be- 
fore in our state during the winter months. 


According to latest reports from abroad, 
no experiments upon the teeth of dogs pro- 
posed by the International Dental Federa- 
tion have as yet been undertaken nor have 
any would-be competitors for the prizes 
been heard from. It looks as if the protests 
of the humane world may have called a halt 
to the Federation’s pitiless proposal. 


On the authority of Bernard J. Fagan, 
New York State parole commissioner, it 
costs as much to keep a man in prison as 
to keep a boy in college. There are now 
approximately 134,000 prisoners in state 
penitentiaries and federal prisons. Ten 
dollars a week is the average cost. Fami- 
lies of six are being cared for by welfare 
societies on that amount. 

Thousands of wild fowl are being an- 
nually tortured to death by being caught 
in waters along our shores, defiled by sticky 
oil discharged from oil-burning vessels. 
Legislation must be had compelling all such 
ships to be equipped with oil condensers. 
This would not only prevent the destruction 
of these migratory birds but would save 
the waste of oil as well. The most common 
duck killed in this way is the eider, a beau- 
tiful species of wild life. 


The Massachusetts Anti- 
Steel Trap Law 


IGHT bills were presented to the State 

legislature in January, all of which 
sought either seriously to modify or repeal 
our law won by a referendum vote by a 
majority of 327,000. Hearing on these bills 
occurred March 8. All sorts of specious 
arguments were put forward, sportsmen 
and trappers hiding behind the poor farm- 
ers, who, it was claimed, were suffering 
desperately financially from being unable 
to use the old outlawed steel trap. Our day 
to defend the law comes later in the month, 
too late to notify our readers of the date. 
We have no fear of our law being repealed. 


Twenty-two Million Dollars 


This is the amazing amount of money 
voted by the Senate of the United States 
ostensibly for caring for some 80,000 va- 
grant boys at the Citizens Military Training 
Camps. Social Service workers protest 
against this socially unwise and dangerous 
movement toward militarizing the youth of 
the nation. Almost any plan to provide for 
these boys and give them some sort of em- 
ployment would be better than this voted 
by the Senate. We wish every reader of 
these words would write to his or her repre- 
sentative at Washington, opposing the meas- 
ure if the bill has not been passed by the 
House when this is read. Your Representa- 
tive should know what you think of this. 


“Toys of Death” 


The Northampton Branch of the Wom- 
en’s International League has recently is- 
sued a poster of interest to parents and 
teachers. The poster entitled “Toys of 
Death” portrays realistically the evolution 
of the rows of tin soldiers on the living- 
room floor to the rows of dead in “No 
Man’s Land.” The price is fifteen cents 


plus postage and it can be obtained from 
the Women’s International League, 64 Ken- 
sington Ave., Northampton, Mass. 


A Dog of Harvard 


UITE as well known in and about the 

famous Harvard University section of 
Cambridge as many of its professors and 
instructors, possibly far better known to 
the public than many of them, was the 
little brown cocker spaniel “Phantom,” the 
dog of President and Mrs. Lowell. This 
little dog for years was a visitor to our 
Hospital when any physical troubles seemed 
to threaten his good health. Quite unlike 
many of the visitors to our Hospital, Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Lowell often would sit and 
wait their turn while certain other people 
were very impatient to have most immedi- 
ate attention. Little Phantom has at last 
succumbed to the infirmities of old age and 
has vanished from sight. 

The story is told that President Lowell, 
once, greatly to the risk of his own life, 
dashed into the street to rescue Phantom 
from an on-rushing commercial truck. 

Even to such distinguished people as col- 
lege presidents there is generally a very 
human side which the public does not 
always see. 


An Anti-Steel Trap Law in 
New Hampshire 


We have been told that an Anti-Steel 
Trap bill, similar to ours in Massachusetts, 
has passed by a large majority vote one 
branch of the New Hampshire legislature. 
And a dog made the determining plea. His 
eloquence was irresistible. 

Here is the story: A proponent of the 
bill stepped down before legislators, then 
whistled. Down the aisle came a handsome 
dog, hopping along on three legs. His mas- 
ter picked him up and set him on a table. 
All eyes were fixed upon the silent cripple. 
Then came the holding up of the cruel trap 
which the dog had come dragging home and 
which had so mangled his leg that amputa- 
tion had become a necessity. Holding the 
trap in his hand his master spoke as he 
said his dog would have spoken had nature 
given him the power of human speech. 
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Little Brown Otter 
JEAN MACKAY 


Will you never come back to the loch on the 
hill, 
Little brown otter, little brown otter? 
To hunt my salmon, and waste your kill. 
I confess I set a trap for you, 
One fine day when the sky was blue; 
It had sharp teeth, and its spring was true. 


Will you never come back to your mountain 
pool, 
Little brown otter, little brown otter? 
To dip and swim in the water cool. 
I know I lost my trap one day; 
How it vanished I cannot say, 
But maybe the current took it away. 


A loathy pool of blood I found, 

Little brown otter, little brown otter .. 
And a long red trail on the mossy ground. 
How could I follow that trail so wet! 
Poor little thief that spoiled my net, 

I am not proud of the trap I set. 


What Animal Trainers Say 


“The uneducated and unthinking public 
may derive pleasure and excitement from 
performances with wild beasts in cages. 
But they give no pleasure to the man who 
understands the true inwardness of the 
performance. In no sense can such per- 
formances be regarded as elevating to the 
public, and they are likely to lead children 
to practice cruelty on animals.” 

“The real difficulty in the treatment of 
captive carnivores begins when one at- 
tempts to train them to perform; for here 
one is endeavoring to make the animals 
do what is contrary to all their natural 
instincts.” 

“The trainer’s task is beset with diffi- 
culty for he is demanding from his pupils 
something which is altogether foreign to 
their nature. It is not natural for a lion 
roaming the primeval forests of Africa to 
ride like a man on the back of a horse, or 
for a tiger prowling in the jungle to amuse 
itself by jumping through a hoop.” 

Discountenance Cruelty! 


Join the Jack London Club! 


OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


Apr. 1933 


A Visit to the Zoo 


WINIFRED HEATH 


FEW days ago I paid a visit to our 
A Zoo and ever since I have been troub- 
led for those caged creatures. Possibly it 
was because their meal time approached 
that they all seemed so distraught and un- 
happy, but whatever the reason was I felt 
a sudden swift painful sympathy with those 
restless, frantic beasts. 

I stopped before the cage of a magnifi- 
cent African lion with his tawny mate. 
Both animals were pacing to and fro. Sud- 
denly the magnificent-maned male leaped 
on to a rocky promontory and turned his 
steady gaze upon me. I looked back at 
him, wondering if he guessed that I exper- 
ienced some slight measure of the misery 
which consumed him. His steady, ques- 
tioning gaze made me_ nervous and 
ashamed. I had a feeling that he hated all 
the two-legged thoughtless creatures who 
came to stare at him and make silly re- 
marks, not realizing in the least the agony 
of a caged animal. Think of it—a lion born 
to the freedom of the jungle, the wide- 
rolling plains, the mountains and hills, liv- 
ing out the rest of his life within four 
walls! 

Finally I tore myself away from that 
hypnotic, soul-compelling, leonine gaze and 
went on to the pool where the seals were 
making all manner of strange, pathetic 
sounds. One little chap in particular was 
uttering the most heart-rending cries, and 
a woman standing near me remarked in 
a cheerful voice: 

“T see they have raised the fence around 
the pond. The other day a woman threw 
a stone in to wake them up and she hit 
one in the eye and blinded him. I guess 
they had to kill him. Oh, of course, she 
did not mean to. It was just an accident.” 

Fearing that if I said what I thought I 
might get myself arrested I moved on, af- 
ter remarking that carelessness was one of 
the world’s worst and most selfish vices. 
The lady looked at me as if she thought I 
was taking the matter too seriously. 

Having no way of comforting the little 
fellow who was no doubt lamenting his 
lost comrade, I moved on to the cage of 


two splendid Bengal tigers. They were 
in a state of acute nervousness. Every vow 
and then the male snapped at the feniale 
who kept up a series of terrific yawns. It 
was easy to see that they were unuiter- 
ably bored and seething with wrath at their 
utter helplessness. Up and down went the 
male, across and back, lashing the rails 
of his cage, uttering muffled, desperate, 
heart-rending roars. I felt that both ani- 
mals had reached the end of their en- 
durance, loathing those four sickly yellow 
walls, bare of any kind of vegetation. How 
stifled and hopeless they must feel in that 
little two by four smelly space—they who 
had been used to miles of open country, 
leagues of cool forest land. 

The raccoons, pretty, playful fellows, 
were curled up in corners, or playing with 
each other, and seemed fairly content— 
all except one little chap perched high in 
the cage who looked down at the other in- 
mates with tired, dejected eyes. 

In a cage near by, all by himself, was a 
lemur, pacing up and down the sides of 
his cage, making desperate efforts to get 
out. No doubt he had been doing that ever 
since they stuck him there all alone with 
no place for him to go, and nothing to do. 

The polar bears lay flat out on the floor 
of their cage, like two huge white rugs, 
paying no attention to each other or any- 
thing else. Imagine the disgust of a polar 
bear in the warm climate of Southern Cali- 
fornia, with never a sight of snow or ice, 
or any cool green icy waters to play and 
sport in. Nothing but a muddy, warm pool, 
eternal sunshine, and staring humans. 

And what is a brown bear going. to do 
without pine woods and berry bushes, with- 
out happy rocky trails, with nothing but 
four walls and an immense loneliness, away 
from everything he was born to enjoy, and 
no hope of ever being free again with his 
friends the trees, the birds, and his fellow 
bears! 

By the time I had come out at the other 
end of the Zoo I had reached a point where 
I would like to see all those tortured, un- 
happy beasts put back in their native 
haunts, if it could be done without causing 
them suffering, to close every zoo in the 
world and give every animal the freedom 
of the earth. 

With the movie and the museum and 
endless books and pictures there is no child 
in the world but can get to know all there 
is to know about his furred and feathered 
brethren. It is not necessary to put any 
creature behind iron bars there to fret 
out its short life in futile, agonizing rebel- 
lion and sick longing for the freedom that 
is his right. 

We have done with the slavery of our 
fellow men, let us have done with the slav- 
ery of our furred and feathered brothers. 


Some day when Love rules the world 
there shall be no more cages, no more 
steel traps, no cruel and deadly poison lurk- 
ing in dark corners for the unwary, no ani- 
mal shows, no bull-fights. And then shall 
man also go free, for only the man who 
loves all God’s creatures can be a truly free 
soul, knowing the secret of real happiness, 
and alive to the wonder of God’s world as 
He has planned it. 
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The Squirrel Tribe 


II. The Red Squirrel 


WALTER A. DYER 


HE red squirrel (Sciurida hudsonicus), 

called the chickaree in some parts of 

the country, is even more abundant 
than the gray. He is smaller and his tail 
is less bushy. Also he is more active, more 
playful, more mischievous, and more friend- 
ly. I believe he really likes his human 
neighbors although he scolds and taunts 
them. He makes his home in hollow trees 
and stumps, or in a nest built on a sort of 
platform in a tree. Sometimes he roofs over 
an old crow’s nest. He also builds burrows 
in the ground and hiding places in old stone 
walls, partly as storage places and partly 
as retreats in times of danger. 

The red squirrel is more thrifty than his 
gray cousin and works as hard as he plays. 
Though often active a large part of the 
winter, he never fails to lay by a goodly 
store of food. He begins as early as July 
to gather the green cones of the white pine, 
butying them under dry leaves and pine 
needles on the forest floor. No matter how 
deep the snow is in winter, he seems to have 
no difficulty in locating his cache. Later on 
he gathers nuts and acorns, corn and apples, 
and stores them in tree cavities and bur- 
rows. In winter he harvests the small cones 
of spruce and hemlock, extracting the seeds 
with great skill. When spring comes he is 
ready to feed on fresh young buds and is 
said to tap the sugar maples by digging 
shallow holes in the upper sides of branches 
and then returning later to drink the sweet 
sap which fills them. 

Though smaller than the gray squirrel, 
the red is a better fighter and will often 
put his big cousin to rout, sometimes driv- 
ing him and his family away from the 
neighborhood. My friend, the late Charles 
Livingston Bull, told me that he once saw 
a red squirrel put two grays to flight, pur- 
suing them with angry chattering and nip- 
ping their tails. 

The red squirrels are our jolliest and 
naughtiest animal neighbors. They fascin- 
ate me with their habits of industry and 
play. They harvest most of our hickory 
nuts and I don’t know what else they steal 
(they have a bad reputation as robbers of 
birds’ nests), but I am willing to let them 
have a share of my food for the pleasure 
their merry presence gives me. 

They have a clever way of concealing 
their homes and larders by always using cir- 
cuitous routes, and I have tried to trail 
them without much success. Once I dis- 
covered that a pair was storing food in 
a hollow apple-tree branch close to the 
barn, which had been occupied successively 
by bluebirds and starlings, but they never 
approached it from the ground. The usual 
route from the hickory trees was along a 
fence rail to a poplar tree, thence to the 
barn roof, up one side, along the ridge, 
and down the other side, and then by a long 
leap across to the upper branches of the 
apple tree when no one appeared to be 
looking. 

When a pair of red squirrels is in a play- 
ful mood it is difficult not to stop work to 
watch them. They chase each other over 
the barn roof with such utter abandon. 
Vertical walls seem as easy for them to 


negotiate as solid ground and they seem 
not to know the meaning of upside-down. 
Their movements are sudden, their atti- 
tudes always graceful. And I think they 
have a rollicking sense of humor. 

Henry Ward Beecher liked the red squir- 
rel. Here is something he wrote in his ‘‘Star 
Papers”: “Yonder is a red squirrel on the 
ground, utterly without fear and prying 
about in that pert and nimble way that al- 
ways makes me laugh. They are so proud 
of their tails, too! They hold them up and 
coquette with them as a lady twirls and 
flourishes her fan. And though when run- 
ning on the ground, or peeping about for 
seeds, they trail them at full length, yet 
they never sit down for a moment without 
closing up this important member as if they 
feared something would step on it.” 

Mischievous, garrulous, noisy, quarrel- 
some, prying, thieving they are, and yet I 
like them. They are as thrifty, practical, 
and industrious as any animals I know. Un- 
like most thieves, they are neither shiftless 
nor lazy. Though so much of their time in 
summer seems to be given up to pure fun, 
I know they are not forgetful of the needs 
of their families and I think they must live 
very happily all winter. 


In an interview with John Masefield, poet 
laureate of England, while he was in Bos- 
ton recently, a Boston Globe reporter asked: 
“What does it take to be a poet besides the 
technical requirements?” To this Mr. Mase- 
field replied: “First is a greedy enjoyment 
of life, a love of beauty and excitement and 
sympathy for all men and animals, and ani- 
mated nature.” 

If the 1931 rate of reduction in the num- 
ber of pit ponies continues there will be 
none left in the mines ten years hence, 
states the Pit Ponies Protection Society, 
commenting on the latest (1931) mines re- 
port, which shows a decrease of 4,662 pit 
horses and ponies. More than 44,500, how- 
ever, are still used below ground. 


“RED SQUIRRELS ARE OUR JOLLIEST A 
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The City Squirrel 


MARGARET E. BRUNER 


No one would think the staid old apple-tree 

Across the street has such a jaunty 

guest— 

When he darts out immaculately dressed, 
A more fastidious squirrel yowll never see; 
And he is nimble to a high degree. 

It seems at times, he understands a jest, 

This acrobat, as agile as the best, 

Who, every day, brings happiness to me. 


I think the tree, too, likes to have him 
there— 
Perhaps he makes it dream of youthful 
days; 
And so my store of nuts I gladly share, 
For both seem grateful, though in silent 
ways, 
And I am hoping nothing will molest 
This kindly tree that holds the squirrel’s 
nest. 


Ending ‘‘the Cruelty En- 
tailed” 


The shining-flanked, eager hunters at the 
National Horse Show, the keen military 
fencers, with their rhythmic action and 
flowing lines; the clever harness ponies, 
and, above all, the superbly formed cham- 
pion of champions, the heavy harness sul- 
tana, “Seaton Pippin,” all won ribbons and 
acclaim with natural or docked tails. Only 
the saddle classes and (save for Seaton 
Pippin) the harness horse classes displayed, 
by barbarous custom, the broken tail, as 
much a monstrosity of fashion as bound 
feet, cropped ears or saucer lips. To eyes 
delighted by the smooth silhouette of the 
jumpers, the unnatural outline brought not 
admiration but displeasure. As soon as 
broken tails cease to sell they will cease to 
be inflicted upon horses. Brooklyn knows; 


salute to Brooklyn. 
—New York Herald Tribune 


Since there are no dogs on the tiny 
South Sea island of Borabora, most of the 
children have baby pigs as pets. 


ANIMAL NEIGHBORS” 


( 
NAUGHTIEST 
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Facing the Customs 


To stop the shipping of old and worn-out 
horses from England to the continent for 
slaughter has long been sought by the Eng- 


lish humane societies. 
thinks of it. 


This is what Punch 


Horsemen of the Forest 
CONRAD O. PETERSON 


ITH the exception of the far West, 

the day of the lumberjack is gone. 
There are a few logging camps in Upper 
Michigan and Northern Wisconsin, but 
these are growing less year by year. 

As I have lived near these logging camps 
for many years, I have noticed something 
that interested me very much. That was 
the teamsters, whose occupation was to 
drive the teams of horses used in the many 
different tasks to be done. 

Now, according to the woods’ boss, a 
teamster is not just any man who can hold 
a rein behind a horse, but one who knows 
a horse from A to Z. He must be able to 
doctor a horse, because a horse will often 
become sick, just as we sometimes do. In- 
juries, often in the woods, must be taken 
eare of. Many of the teams are high- 
spirited, and it takes an expert teamster 
to handle them properly. Logs, brush, ra- 
vines, creeks, etc., do not give teams and 
teamsters a very easy time of it. 

Many of the teamsters made a life job 
of handling horses. When one camp closed 
down, they moved to the next, always ap- 
plying for the position of teamster. 

I found that these men followed this 
line of work, because they really loved and 
understood horses. They took pride in the 
appearance of their team, and in the 
amount of work accomplished. Lucky were 
the horses that received the care of a real 
teamster. A horse is quick to show his de- 
light and respect for one who treats him 
kindly. 

Most of these old horsemen are now scat- 
tered in farming communities, still at the 
same occupation of driving horses. I re- 
spect these men highly because a man who 
can love and understand a dumb animal, 
will also have a good understanding of 
the better things of life. : 
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Say This of Horses 


Across the ages they came thundering 
On faithful hoofs, the horses man disowns, 
Their velvet eyes are wide with wondering, 
They whinny down the wind in silver 
tones 
Vibrant with all the bugles of old wars; 
Their nostrils quiver with the summer 
scent 
Of grasses in deep fields lit by pale stars 
Hung in a wide and silent firmament. 
And in their hearts they keep the dreams of 


earth 
Their patient plodding furrowed to the 

Sun 
Unnumbered springs before the engine’s 

birth 


Doomed them to sadness and oblivion. 
Across the swift new day I watch them go 
Driven by wheel and gear and dynamo. 


Say this of horses; engines leave behind 
No glorious legacy of waving manes 
And wild proud hearts and heels before the 
wind. 
No heritage of ancient Arab strains 
Blazes within a cylinder’s cold spark; 
An engine labors with a sullen fire, 
Hoarding no dreams of acres sweet and 
dark; 
No love for man has ever surged through 
wire! 
Along the farthest slopes I hear the rumble 
Of these last hoofs—tomorrow they will 
be still; 
Then shall the strength of countless horses 
crumble 
The staunchest rock and level the highest 


hill; 

And man who made machines to gain an 
hour 

Shall lose himself before their ruthless 
power. 


MINNIE HITE Moopy in The Nation 


Horses and Mules 
From the American Horse Association 


OVERNMENT estimates for January 

1, 1933, just released, report 12,163,- 
000 horses and 4,981,000 mules. Between 
January 1, 1920, and January 1, 1933, the 
asinine craze for motor power has reduced 
horse and mule population 8,938,552. The 
reduction in animals actually at work was 
probably not over 2,000,000 or 2,500,000 
but fear that there would not be use or 
demand for horses and mules kept men 
from raising them. The result is that we 
have now not over 2,500,000 horses and 
mules under four years of age, out of a to- 
tal of 17,144,000 head on farms—and hor- 
ses and mules are higher today, measured in 
corn, oats, wheat, beef, cattle, hogs, or dairy 
products, than at any time in the last fif- 
teen years. 

In January, 1918, it took 54 bushels of 
corn, 118 bushels of oats, 45 bushels of 
wheat, 826 pounds of native beef cattle or 
613 pounds of fat hogs, to buy a farm 
chunk costing $100. In January, 1933, it 
took 312 bushels of corn, 441 bushels of 
oats, 153 bushels of wheat, 1,500 pounds 
of native beef cattle, or 2,380 pounds of 
fat hogs to buy the same kind of horse, 
though his price in dollars had come down 
to $75. All comparisons are from Chicago 
open market prices, and the differences are 
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even greater in many localities. 

The most sensible farm relief would core 
through increasing use of horses and mui:s, 
and production of them. A horse or mile 
at work consumes annually about 70 bush- 
els of oats, 15 or 20 bushels of corn, one 
to one and one-half tons of hay and an acre 
of pasture. This takes, roughly, the crops 
from two and one-half to three acres of good 
corn belt land, or four or five acres of less 
productive land. 

The decrease in horses and mules in the 
last twelve years has thrown from 25,000,- 
000 to 30,000,000 acres of land,—some 
think it may be 40,000,000,—into the pro- 
duction of more wheat, corn, oats, dairy 
products, or meat animals—and has helped 
to swell surplus to the present price break- 
ing total. 


At the End of the Trail 


LOUISE MILLINGER 


WAS walking along the street the other 
day when an unsteady, faltering klip- 
klop of horse’s feet on the pavement at- 
tracted my attention. And then I saw them 
coming. A Mexican man leading a horse. 

The horse was scarcely larger than a 
pony. His shaggy black coat was neatly 
curried and his tail and mane were care- 
fully brushed and trimmed. In fact he had 
such a well-cared-for appearance that it 
was only when he came quite near that I 
saw that he was very, very old. His knees 
were much enlarged, and it was with great 
difficulty that he dragged his feet along. 
His head was hanging as if it were too 
heavy to hold up. 

I stopped at the crossing to let them pass. 
“What’s the matter with the old horse?” 
I asked. 

The Mexican looked up with a friendly 
smile. ‘‘Nothing. He just old. He sick,” 
he answered me. « 

I have had the rare privilege of knowing 
and loving some very fine horses, and this 
old fellow was so unmistakably one that 
had been much thought of and tenderly 
cared for, that I could not resist another 
question. 

“Where are you taking him?” 

“IT take heem out on prairie, near river 
I goin’ keel heem. He got twenty-eight, 
twenty-nine year now. I goin’ shoot him.” 

He must have seen that I was intensely 
interested for he added, “I shoot heem. 
Shoot quick. No hurt.” 

At sound of my voice, the old horse 
lifted his head just a little, and, as he gave 
it a feeble toss, he made a sound that was 
neither a neigh nor a whinny. It was a very 
old, cracked, tired and querulous sound 
which seemed to say, “Who is this now, get- 
ting in our way, stopping our progress?” 

As he raised his head I saw that there 
were grizzly, shaggy hairs around his eyes, 
and the eye-balls were covered with a 
white film. Blind, old, crippled, and very, 
very tired! 

I watched the torturous progress down 
the street. The Mexican was watchful at 
the corners, and he was very careful not 
to walk too fast. The prairie was fully a 
mile away. 

As I watched them out of sight the pain- 
ful klip-klop on the pavement seemed to 
beat out the words, “Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant!” 
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physician and surgeon bitterly de- 

nounce the person who began the prac- 
tice of cooking food. Perhaps this doctor 
had been observing how healthful and ac- 
tive the birds appear to be. 

Often I hear women and children express 
a wish that they might have the life of a 
bird with all its beautiful dress and its 
facilities of song and flight. But how quickly 
do such persons become quiet in their re- 
fective moments when they are reminded 
of the fact that if they were provided with 
the facilities of a bird that they would also 
be compelled to accept its feeding habits! 

An old physician might declare that if 
we ate more raw food, especially of fruits, 
nuts and vegetables, we might avoid 
many bodily ills and at the same time ex- 
tend our age limit. 

An American robin is one of the favorite 
birds who is perhaps seen more frequently 
on our lawns than any other bird. If a 
raw diet, such as his, is conducive to a long 
life, then the robin should easily live to be 
a centenarian. 

He is one of the birds whose feeding hab- 
its may be observed easily from a comfort- 
able chair on the front porch. How spryly 
he hops about over the lawn, pausing quick- 
ly when he spies or hears evidences of the 
presence of a white grub or a cutworm be- 
neath a clump of grass! How is he able 
to tell just where to prospect with his beak- 
pick to find an edible treasure that is so 
completely hidden in the ground? I am sure 
that I cannot answer this question. A few 
hard blows at the base of a grass clump to 
make a vertical opening, then first a swing 
to the right, then to the left to shovel out 
the dirt, and, presto, he hauls out a greasy 
cutworm or a large fat grub. 

If you do not believe that a robin is ex- 
pert at the game of catching grubs, just 
take out your watch and provide yourself 
with a pencil and tablet. Then make a re- 
cord, as he digs away, of the mistakes that 
he makes. When your record is complete, 
it will not require , 
many minutes for | f 
you to calculate how 
many times he is 
worth his weight in 
gold to you. It is 
true that he catches 
a few earthworms, 
but he finds more 
food by far of the 
other kind; for in 
dry weather the 
earthworms sink too 
deep for the robin’s 
beak, while the grub- 
worms and cut- 
worms remain with- 
in his reach. The 
robin’s sharp-point- 
ed bili is naturally | 
fitted for mining | } 
grubs while that of E 
the duck is rough in- 
side on the gripping 
surface as a pair of 
pliers which keeps ’ 
the sleek earthworm ~ 
or minnow from slip- 


A FEW years ago I heard a well-known 
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The Robin Works on Your Lawn 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


ping away. 

When the robin’s body-engine demands 
almost its weight in insects each day, and 
his fledgling babies are calling for double 
their weight in food between dawn and 
sunset, by the time their demands have 
been met, the insect population has de- 
creased at a shocking rate. The baby robin’s 
speckled breast causes some observers to 
get him confused with thrushes and the 
young brown thrasher, but soon his vest 
takes on the standard color of the robin 
family. 


The Goldfinch 


MRS. 


See the merry little goldfinch 
In his coat of brown and yellow; 
(He’s the proud and boastful fellow 
On the elm tree’s topmost branch.) 
But I love his notes so shrill, 
Though sometimes his voice will break 
When he struggles hard to make 
A prolonged and fancy trill. 


H. A. DANNECKER 


Without him, what would summer be? 
Other birds have finished nesting 
And from lilting song are resting, 

When he comes and fervently 
Sets about to woo his mate, 

And although his song is late, 

Tells his love most ardently. 

Oh, I love his flashing color 
As he flies across the meads, 
Seeking thistle-down and seeds: 

King of summer’s golden splendor! 


Because the birds of North America mi- 
grate from one country to another and are 
natives of no one country, there exists a 
migratory bird treaty between the United 
States and Canada to the effect that all 
game birds on the continent that migrate 
are afforded equal protection in both coun- 
tries. 


FATHER ROBIN WITH ONE OF HIS YOUNGSTERS 
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Meet the Partridge 
THOMAS ROONEY 


HE ruffed grouse, so persistently shot 

in the East, is a common bird in the 
northern wilds of Minnesota. We of Kooch- 
iching County, the northernmost area of 
the United States, are well prepared to ob- 
serve the habits and activities of the par- 
tridge. Yes, to us the ruffed grouse is a 
partridge. 

Even here there are some whose mouths 
water gluttonously when the above bird is 
mentioned. Partridge meat to them is what 
chickens are to Negroes. ... Yum, yum. 
As for myself—there is nothing so savory 
as a good piece of well-aged salt por-r-k. 
Let the wild things live! .. 

The partridges are especially fond of 
primitive places. They inhabit the thick 
woods, living on wild berries and leaves, or 
whatever contains nutrition. Their brood- 
ing nests are concealed in hollow logs, 
stumps, or brush-covered places. The young 
are precocious, leaving the maternal guid- 
ance before knowing. the advanced prin- 
ciples of aviation. Peeping about the forest, 
picking berries and leaves, they learn how 
to use their wings by hopping from meal to 
meal. Sometimes a hawk swoops down, 
clutches a terrified youngster in his talons 
and flaps vigorously over the tree-tops. 
High above sails the hawk, bearing his help- 
less prey. The sight reminds one of a 
balloon equipped with a basket. In this 
stern school of experience the young par- 
tridge learns the lessons of self-preservation. 
At the whistle of a hawk or other fore- 
boding sound he hides in the thicket. If the 
enemy approaches too closely the spot of 
secretion, he clucks warningly to his breth- 
ren, who in turn scamper or fly off. The 
grouse is a noble little fellow. Often the 
altruistic utterance means his life. 

Partridges roost in almost any spot. 
When weather permits, they may be seen 
sometimes dozing by the side of a highway. 
They like the sun, particularly after a 
heavy rain, when their feathers are matted 
and dowdy. They are unafraid of automo- 
biles. Sometimes a car may come within 
five feet of them. Many northern Minnesota 
motorists have run down partridges, inten- 
tionally or otherwise. 

Those who hunt this little bird explore 
the thickest regions of the wood, listening 
carefully for a betraying sound, glancing 
the while to the higher branches of tam- 
arack, poplar and pine trees, of which their 
game is particularly fond. In winter time 
the partridge hibernates for several days in 
the snow. If pursued, he dives into a snow- 
bank and wiggles out of danger. If his 
crop is filled, he contentedly remains with- 
drawn from this world of blood-lusty en- 
emies. However, when hunger gnaws, out 
comes Mr. Partridge, unmindful of danger, 
boldly snapping up everything edible. The 
inculeations of youth, the general theories 
of conduct and living, are snubbed in the 
overpowering element of hunger. 


The celebrated whitefish for which Indian 
tribes have been named is the most famous 
food-fish of the Lake States. 


Nature robs the bones of the fowl of 
their lime in order that it may be used in 
the perfection’ of the shell of the egg. 


- 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


And. What Did Heaven 
Think of It? 


HIS is what the Baltimore Sun thinks 
of a clergyman offering prayer for a 
pack of hounds just before a fox hunt: 

“You have some thirty hounds, backed 
up by mounted gentry in pink coats and 
bowler hats, all in pursuit of one fox. Yet 
it is considered sporting to add to this ad- 
vantage a divine blessing upon the hounds, 
when strict equality would seem to demand 
that the fox should be blest by nothing less 
than a Bishop and full choir. 

“It is said in defense of the present cus- 
tom that the fox gets so much fun out of 
being hunted, and is so often successful 
in making idiots out of the pack by going 
to ground just when everybody is yelling 
‘Tallyho!’ that to bless him as well as the 
hounds would make kills so rare that the 
hunting set would take up golf.” 


This may be an old English custom, but 
let us imitate our English friends in some 
of their fine customs and not in any of the 
relics of pagan times. 


From Bangor, Maine 


We wish we had space to reproduce the 
entire report of the last year’s work of 
the Bangor Humane Society received from 
its humane education secretary, Miss 
Gladys F. Taggett. We give only a part of 
at. 

“One hundred and eleven rooms have 
been supplied with Band of Mercy pledge 
cards, fifty-nine of the rooms with banners, 
—rmiscellaneous kindness stories from time 
to time,—the humane magazine, and Hu- 
mane Week was observed last year, when 
$42 in awards were distributed. Last 
fall our room at the Teachers’ Convention 
proved most successful, particularly the 
table of free humane education literature. 
We have just finished circulating our poster 
and story announcements for the 1933 
spring contests, and are hoping to receive 
permission to use City Hall, a large audi- 
torium, for our April program.” 


Remember the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society in your will. 


OUR 
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“SHOT,” AN ENG- 
LISH SETTER,@ 
KEEPING VIGIL@& 
AT THE GRAVE 
OF HIS MASTER, 
DR. ROBT. STEEL, § 

OF CROOK, DUR- 
HAM, ENGLAND 


Thanks to Mussolini 


LL who have read Dr. Munthe’s “San 

Michele” and of his deep interest in 
Capri as a bird sanctuary, will read the fol- 
lowing from a letter of his to the Countess 
of Warwick: 


“A sudden ray of sunshine and joy has 
just passed through the permanent twilight 
in which I now live. I have just received 
an official communication from the Italian 
Government that, by order of Mussolini, 
and in homage of the book and its authoz, 
Capri has been declared a Bird Sanctuary 
by a special decree, with severe punishment 
for killing any birds on the Island. This 
means literary success as I understand the 
meaning of the word. It means the saving 
of the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
birds, many of them on their way to sing 
in an English garden. It is the greatest 
miracle St. Antonio, our Patron Saint, has 
performed so far, and from the chapter on 
the Bird Sanctuary I quote these lines to 
which the birds owe their lives:— 

“The decree has created a great sensa- 
tion all over Italy. 

“Capri is known since Roman times for 
the enormous number of migratory birds 
coming here every spring to rest, and, alas, 
to die. They are all safe now. Needless to 
tell you what it means to me who for half 
a century has been fighting for the birds 
on this Island, the paradise of men, the hell 
of the birds. I have done my bit, my mis- 
sion in life is over. It is time to emigrate to 
another planet. I can no longer see my be- 
loved birds, but I can hear one of them 
singing lustily outside my window as I am 
writing this.” 
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Another Greyfriar’s Bobby 


ANY of our readers are familia» with 

the story of “Greyfriar’s bobby” 
which stayed so many years by his master’s 
grave in an Edinburgh cemetery. A s milar 
story we saw in an English paper about 
another dog. We wrote to our friend, Cap- 
tain Fairholme, secretary of the Royal §, 
P. C. A., London, for verification and this 
is what a careful investigation revezis: 

“T beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
instructions respecting the above and to 
report having this day visited Crook, when 
I made inquiries. 

“Miss English, Commercial Street, Crook, 
who was well acquainted with the family of 
the late Dr. R. Steel, informed me as fol- 
lows :— 

4 “Dr. Robert Steel, Red 
House, Wheatbottom, 
Crook, died on the 2nd of 
November, 1931, and was 
buried in the local ceme- 
tery beside his son. The 
doctor’s setter, ‘Shot,’ had 
on occasions accompanied 
the doctor to the son’s 
grave. On the day of the 
doctor’s death, the dog 
was at the house of a 
friend, but subsequently 
it made frequent visits 
to the cemetery unaccom- 
panied and lay on its mas- 
ter’s grave. 

“Miss English showed 
me some press photo- 
graphs of the dog on the 
grave, the best of which was a reproduction 
in the Daily Mirror dated 2nd February, 
1932. I would suggest that a copy of this 
be obtained for the American correspond- 
ent. (The picture we reproduce from the 
Daily Mirror.) 

“Mr. Jonathan Smith, sexton at Crook 
cemetery, showed me the doctor’s grave 
and related how the dog used to come and 
lay on the doctor’s grave perhaps three or 
four days a week. He duly arrived on the 
morning that the press photographer came 
to take a photograph and was not deterred 
by his presence.” 


For the Sake of the Child 


What is the object of humane education? 
To awaken and foster, above all in the 
heart of the child, the principles of justice 
and compassion toward all sentient life. At 
first particularly toward the world of ani- 
mal life. And is this primarily for the sake 
of the animal? No. Primarily for the sake 
of the child. It is the reaction upon the 
character of the child of the principles of 
justice and compassion finding expression 
in conduct and life that is the fundamental 
thing in humane education. The child 
trained to treat the lowly creatures about 
him as he would like to be treated, fairly, 
kindly, grows into a manhood governed 
in its relation to his fellows in accordance 
with these same high ideals. It cannot be 
said too often that whatever humane socie- 
ties have done for animals they have done 
vastly more for men, women, and children 
by awakening in the soul the spirit of a 
great and noble humanity. Mercy is always 
twice blessed. It blesses him who gives and 
him who takes. 
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The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been 
remembered in the will of Susan F. Wor- 
cester of Boston. 


March 14, 1933. 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
and 
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Veterinarians 
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HOSPITAL REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 626 Cases 2,166 
Dogs 449 Dogs 1,746 
Cats 171 Cats 388 
Birds 3 Birds 26 
Horses 2 Monkeys 2 
Ocelot 1 Horse 1 

Sheep 1 
Rabbit 1 
Operations 881 Squirrel 1 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


109,240 
Dispensary: Gases 242,725 


_MONTHLY REPORT OF OFFICERS 
Miles traveled by humane officers. 12,468 


Cases investigated .............. 534 
Animals examined ......... 3,825 
Number of prosecutions.......... 8 
Number of convictions .......... 8 
Horses taken from work ......... 13 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 32 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected .............. 30,349 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals passed its 
sixty-fifth birthday in March. It has a 
record of past achievement of which it is 
justly proud. 


A SPECIMEN OF SOME OF THE SLAUGHTER-HOUSES WE HAVE IN THE 
CIVILIZED STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. LICENSED BY TOWNS AND PER- 


MITTED BY THE HEALTH AUTHORITIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
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Women’s Auxiliary of M. S. 


An enthusiastic and well-attended meet- 
ing of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass- 
achusetts S. P. C. A. was held Tuesday, 
February 21, at the home of Mrs. William 
J. McDonald, 276 Marlboro Street, Boston, 
when an unusual program was offered by 
Mrs. Mary Nevery, soprano, with Miss Mar- 
garet Martin, accompanist. The latter gave 
several selections from Chopin. Marion 
Hurturitz, ten years old, entertained: with 
readings and song. Tea was served with 
Mrs. David Goodin, sixth district director 
of Women’s Clubs, pouring. Mrs. Goodin 
also gave a brief address. The president of 
the Auxiliary, Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, 
presided. 

The Winchester Branch of the Auxiliary 
met February 9 at the home of Mrs. Rich- 
ard S. Taylor, 137 Mt. Vernon Street, when 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke brought greet- 
ings from the parent Auxiliary and told 
of the expanding work in this line and also 
of the activities of the American Humane 
Education Society. Mrs. Van Sickle, treas- 
urer of the Women’s S. P. C. A. Auxiliary, 
Larchmont, N. Y., was present as a guest. 
During the social hour tea was in charge 
of Mrs. Samuel C. Wiswall and Mrs. George 
Lochman. Plans are being made by the 
Winchester organization for the celebra- 
tion of Be Kind to Animals Week. 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the Spring- 
field Branch met March 8 at the Society’s 
building, 53-57 Bliss Street, with Mrs. 
Donald C. Kibbe presiding. A review of 
the work of the American Fondouk at Fez, 
Morocco, was presented by Mrs. George S. 
Sabin, recording secretary of the new Aux- 
iliary, followed by addresses by Dr. A. R. 
Evans, veterinarian at the Hospital, and 
Theodore W. Pearson, manager of the 
Springfield Branch of the M. S. P. C. A. 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 


Summary of Prosecutions for February 


For failure to provide proper shelter for 
two calves (one with frozen ears) a defend- 
ant was fined $5. The court ordered him 
to fix his stable to the humane officer’s 
satisfaction. 

For cruelly abandoning a dog, offender 
pleaded nolo. He was sentenced to one 
month in the House of Correction, suspended 
one year. 

The owner of a horse was charged with 
permitting the ill-conditioned animal to be 
subjected to unnecessary cruelty and suf- 
fering. He was fined $25 and given a three 
months’ suspended sentence to the House of 
Correction and the horse was ordered killed. 

Failing to provide proper food for his 
cattle, defendant was found guilty and case 
was filed, the court ordering him to sell off 
all his livestock. 

Permitting a horse to be worked when 
unfit for labor by reason of a dropped sole, 
two offenders, owner and driver, were found 
guilty and case was filed on condition horse 
be killed. 

Inflicting unnecessary suffering and 
cruelty upon two debilitated horses afflicted 
with raw sores, a defendant was fined $25 
and given three months in House of Correc- 
tion. The jail sentence was suspended and 
a year’s time given to pay fine. 

For failing to provide proper shelter for 
six pigs, defendant pleaded guilty and paid 
fine of $10. 
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KINDNESS, JUSTIC 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 

CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JouHN R. MAcomBer, Chairman, Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 


PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Luis Pareja Cornejo............ Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams........... France 

Leonard T. Hawksley............ Italy 


Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe . etee 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton...... Madeira 
Dr. A. Mexico 


Luther Philippine Islands 
Joaquin Julia....................Spain 


Rida Lebanon and Syria 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Oakdale, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, S. C. 

Field Representative 

Wm. F. H. Wentzell, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


The Work in Turkey 


In Istanbul (Constan- 
tinople) there is a Po- 
lice School. The police 
are instructed by the 
S. P. C. A. in the care 
and proper treatment 
of animals. Upon one 
of the visits of the Po- 
lice School to Robert 
College this picture was 
taken, showing some of 
the teachers of the 
school. Mrs. Manning, 
who has been so long 
connected with Robert 
College and who has 
done so much for ani- 
mals and humane edu- 
cation in Turkey, may 
be seen at the right of 
the gentleman in the 
center of the group. 


OUR DUMB 


mane Work in Schools 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to the summit, round by 

round, 


I count this thing to be grandly true 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common clod 
To a purer air and a broader view. 


TYPE these two stanzas of “Gradati” 

by Josiah Gilbert Holland at the top of a 
piece of construction paper. Below, I draw 
the picture of a ladder. Beginning at the 
bottom rung the members of the Band of 
Mercy write each good deed they do. I find 
they take a great deal of interest in trying 
to fill their ladders up first. When a ladder 
is completed, I make a new one. I found 
such deeds as these recorded on the ladder 
rounds: “I hid some steel-traps to keep 
Amos from setting them”; “I took a rabbit 
away from a dog”; “I fed a stray cat,” ete. 

I have also organized our League into 
sort of a Round Table. Our laws are sim- 
ilar to those vows required by King Arthur. 
We promise to speak truthfully, obey our 
club laws and constitution, fight for the 
weakest side, and do a good deed every day. 
We made posters showing pictures of 
knights in armor, also a list of the boys’ 
names with a blank space beside each name. 
We fill up the blanks with their good deeds, 
which represent honors won at a tourna- 
ment. If we hear of a bad deed done we 
put a yellow mark beside the boy’s name, 
the yellow indicating a cowardly streak. 
As yet we have no yellow marks. 

For the past two weeks the ground has 
been covered with a deep snow. Snows are 
rare things in this section of Oklahoma, 
the last snow falling in 1929. As all know, 
snows mean rabbit hunting, a sport dear to 
all rural boys’ hearts. I do not believe a 
member of our League went hunting. I 
have tried to teach them that in this twen- 
tieth century of progress, hunting is a relic 
of barbarism and as a sport should be out- 
lawed. I think we have one of the best clubs 
in the United States, and we invite members 
of other Bands of Mercy to write to us. We 
promise to answer all letters. 

Mrs. NELL WILSON 


Wyatt High School, Bristow, Okla. 


TEACHERS OF POLICE SCHOOL, ISTANBUL, 
AT ROBERT COLLEGE 
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Promoting Interest in Hu- § 


Apr. 1953 


_Extracts from a Letter from 
Fez 


LL contributors to the Fez Fondou 
will read this with pleasure. 


I made the other day the third of my 
“surprise” visits to the Fondouk, approach- 
ing it at sunset via the great highway from 
Taza and the East, that great caravan track 
over which for untold centuries the beast- 
laden commerce has passed. It was a pleas- 
ure to note as the Ford passed along that 
apparently not a single animal showed 
signs of ill-treatment or overloading. 

At the Fondouk the flags were down, 
furled away. An Arab in uniform politely 
admitted me. Everything seemed to be 
working smoothly and efficiently, and this 
was confirmed on my formal visit of in- 
spection, when I went over the plant. The 
animal bath was swept clean. The small 
parterres of simple flowers and shrubs 
added to the attractiveness of the place. 

The shelter at the back now completed 
and occupied, is of a warm brown color and 
gives the establishment a finished appear- 
ance. 

The place had an air of peace and quietly 
ordered efficiency, due in large measure to 
the able and business-like administration in- 
stalled and insisted upon by Mr. Williams, 
and to the intelligence and capability of the 
resident secretary, Mr. Brown, in carrying 
out instructions and, when none may exist, 
acting wisely on his own initiative. 

The relations of the Fondouk with the 
French and native authorities seem estab- 
lished on a basis of friendly co-operation. 
Needless to add, perhaps, it is evidently so 
with the British. 

There are several dogs, but the greatest 
number of patients are pack animals, don- 
keys, mules and the fine-bred Arab flea- 
bitten ponies and horses. 


(Signed) CHARLES H. FISKE 


Monthly Report from: Fez 


Expense Account 
January, 1933 — 31 Days 


Daily average large animals 68.7 
Forage for same $101.76 
Daily average dogs 8 
Forage for same 4.85 
Put to sleep 22 9.10 
Transportation 8.06 
Wages, grooms etc., 89.50 
Inspector’s wages 18.20 
Superintendent’s salary 97.85 
Assistant’s salary 48.93 
Veterinary’s salary 15.66 
Motor allowance 9.78 
Sundries 6.20 
$409.89 
Entries: 11 horses, 7 mules, 43 donkeys. 


Exits: 5 horses, 10 mules, 35 donkeys. 

Supt.’s Notes: Very few animals in town, as 
ploughing is still going on out in the country. 

Visits: 274 fondouks visited; 2,801 animals seen; 
641 animals treated; 34 animals sent in. 


No Help for It 


Wife (with newspaper)—It says here 
that a well-known poet always recites his 
verses to his dog. 

Hub—Well, I suppose the S. P. C. A. 
can’t be everywhere at once. 


Long before man was dressing in skins 
and had domesticated the dog, ants were 
milking their aphid cows and taking them 
out to pasture in the spring to graze on 
certain forms of vegetation. 
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Vestigia 


] took a day to search for God, 

And found Him not. But as I trod 
By rocky ledge, through woods untamed, 
Just where one scarlet lily flamed, 

| saw His footprint in the sod. 


Then suddenly, all unaware, 
Far off in the deep shadows, where 
A solitary hermit thrush 


I heard His voice upon the air. 


And even as I marveled how 
God gives us Heaven here and now, 
In @ stir of wind that hardly shook 
The poplar leaves beside the brook— 
His hand was light upon my brow. 


At last with evening as I turned 

Homeward, and thought what I had learned 
And all that there was still to probe— 
I caught the glory of His robe 

Where the last fires of sunset burned. 


Back to the world with quickening start 
I looked and longed for any part 

In making saving Beauty be... 

And from that kindling ecstasy 
I knew God dwelt within my heart. 


BLIss CARMEN 


India’s Great Animal Show 


RIVANDRUM in the state of Travan- 

core, India, is annually the scene of 
an Animal Show held under the auspices of 
the S. P. C. A. This year’s exhibition ex- 
ceeded all former events in the number and 
variety of animal exhibits. Interest in it 
extended far beyond provincial bounds and 
was so great as to induce the Associated 
Press of India to broadcast its importance 
throughout the Empire. 

Formerly only the domestic large animals 
and beasts of burden were exhibited and 
awarded the prizes. At the recent Show 
exhibits more than doubled the preceding 
year and comprised 215 pet animals, includ- 
ing birds, dogs, cats, rabbits, pigs, fishes, 
monkeys, in extraordinary variety. 

The prize donors included His Highness 
the Maharaja and a long list of native and 
European names. The winners were the 
Maharaja, for his horses and the cattle 
belonging to the government and 158 others. 

Looking at this list, one recalls that to 
the orthodox Hindu, the favorite animal 
has been either a milch cow or a milch 
buffalo or goat. The dog or the cat has 
been generally a condemned animal, and 
neither of them is encouraged by the Hindu. 
But this year, Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, 
a Brahmin, be it noted—has broken the 
ice by offering the first prize for the dog. 
Also, the majority of the prizes for cats 
were donated by Hindus. 

The first prize for dogs was won by H. H. 
the Junior Maharani. This remarkable 
change marks a greatly increasing regard 
for all animals. It really shows that the 
inhabitants of Trivandrum are humani- 
tarians in the broadest sense. 


Because of vacation during Be Kind to 
Animals Week, Superintendent Campbell 
has designated Thursday, April 13, as Hu- 
Mane Day in the schools of Boston. 


OUR DUMB 


Sang through the holy twilight hush— 


Two classes from the Williams Street 
School visited our Springfield Hospital re- 
cently. Mr. Pearson, in charge, showed 


ANIMALS 


Guests of Our Springfield Hospital 
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them through the building and gave them 
a short talk about animals and our rela- 
tion to them. 


Others Have Left Worse Me- 


morials to Themselves 
V. KARAPETOFF 


Suggested by visits to the beautiful cemeteries in 
Milan and Genoa, in July, 1932. 

OMETIME, long after my death, a 

group of well-meaning though mis- 
guided persons may decide to erect a statue 
to me, in recognition of some evil which I 
could have done but was too lazy to do. 
Here is how I should like such a memorial 
to look, in order to have at least some artis- 
tic value, if not historical truth: 

I want the sculptor to show me sitting on 
a comfortable garden bench, in my old 
wrinkled trousers, and an unbuttoned soft 
shirt, without a necktie, with comfortable 
house slippers on my feet. If the artist be 
skilled in shaping Roman togas and scrolls, 
let him use his skill on the next client. 

A famished child in rags should be shown 
sitting by my side, under my right arm, 
leaning on me and munching a sandwich. 
With my left hand let me hold a shaggy 
alley kitten on my lap. One of my thumbs 
should be kept pressed down by a concealed 
spring, to insert a fresh flower now and 
then. A medium-sized dog of compound 
pedigree, and without a tax tag, should be 
placed at my feet, looking with confidence 
into my eyes and wagging his tail (electric- 
ally operated, on holidays only). 

The background should be a rock garden 
with trickling water (if the maintenance 
funds can be trickled enough to make the 
water trickle). In front of the statue some 
artistic landscape planting should be pro- 
vided, with at least one small patch in bloom 
at a time, from the early spring to the late 
fall, from snowdrops to chrysanthemums. 
This is to commemorate my failure in this 
respect in my own garden. 

A bird-bath should be a prominent part 
of the design, for I could not be happy, even 
in marble or in bronze, if I did not see my 
feathered friends splashing and drinking in 
their funny ‘inefficient way... 

The inscription should consist of a couple 
of unimportant dates skilfully concealed in 
Latin numerals, and of a sentence to read 
in the phonetic spelling of the future days: 
“Because he worshipped the Unknowable, 
he loved all its manifestations.” 


Domestic Life of Birds 


IRDS have their family squabbles, 

their weddings and divorces, and even 
cases of bigamy are not unusual, according 
to Prof. R. Owen Merriman, of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, in an address before the Province of 
Quebec Society for the Protection of Birds. 
Although there is no law in the bird king- 
dom to check these feathered Brigham. 
Youngs, the ladies themselves will stand for 
none of it. Any breach of “love, honor and 
obey” on the part of Mr. Bird, and his wife 
promptly shakes her wings and literally 
“gives him the air.” 

Cases such as these may sound far- 
fetched to the man on the street, but Prof. 
Merriman assured his audience that close 
study of bird life had revealed such inci- 
dents to be true. On one bird sanctuary, 
said Prof. Merriman, a male house wren 
had mated with a female of that species, 
and together they had built a comfortable 
nest. Eggs were hatched by the female 
and things went along splendidly, until one 
day the male bird met another lady who 
quickly captured his heart. He installed her 
in a suitable home and convinced himself 
that his double life would never be detected. 
The original wife, however, was wise to 
his pranks. Without warning she flew off 
and left him with half a dozen infant birds 
to tend and feed. The husband, who per- 
haps regretted his unfaithfulness, rose gal- 
lantly to the occasion and brought up those 
six infants almost as well as any female 
could have done. 

The study of bird life, said Prof. Merri- 
man, is one of the most fascinating hobbies 
known to man. For centuries the daily life 
of birds has been watched and studied, but 
only since the inauguration of the present 
system of bird-banding have there been any 
concrete facts gathered about the habits of 
individual feathered folk. 

Many facts concerning bird life are dis- 
covered through banding. Information on 
breeding, migration, nests, migration routes 
and numerous other interesting habits have 
been gathered by this present system. The 
total number of banded birds registered at 
the department of agriculture, Washington, 
since 1920 is approximately 1,123,000, and 
the number of return reports on these birds 
figures at some 63,000. 
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A Study of Spiders 


MAUDE WOOD HENRY 


RE you afraid of spiders and do you 
A go after their webs with a broom 
whenever you see one on your premises? 
Many people look upon a spider as they 
do upon a snake, with fear and loathing. 
But that’s absurd. Spiders are not so vi- 
cious as they are supposed to be by the un- 
informed. On the contrary, with the ex- 
ception of some of the large tropical spi- 
ders, they are harmless enough and more 
fearful of us than we have 
reason to be of them. In- 
stead of destroying this 
little spinner and _ her 
handiwork, get a _ spider 
book and learn about 
them. You’ll be fascinated 
—and astonished — and 
meek! You’ll be ashamed 
of your own clumsiness 
when compared with the 
deftness, elegance and 
precision of the spider’s 
craft. 

Air navigators, riding 
on silken ships spun as 
they travel; builders of 
suspension bridges long 
before those constructed 
by men; excavators of 
tunnels with hinged doors 
and turrets for the look- 
out; weavers of fairy 
webs, intricately designed 
and perfectly executed; 
makers of cocoons often so beautiful as to 
cause a jealous pang to the beholder—urns, 
vases, cups, or pear-shaped receptacles such 
as are contrived by the orange garden spi- 
der, semi-transparent meshes of. silken 
thread which half conceal and half reveal 
her precious eggs. Are not these wonder- 
ful indeed? 

Then why not make the acquaintance of 
these clever and talented little creatures 
that share the earth with us? Why step 
on them and sweep away their wondrous 
webs so painstakingly spun under cover of 
darkness? Why not study and photograph 
their “pretty parlors and winding stairs” 
instead? 

Summer and autumn are spider-spinning- 
time. You will find webs then in your own 
garden, hung between trees, stretched on 
rose-bushes, vines and even in the vegeta- 
ble patch. The orb weaver will decorate 
your porch for you, leaving an elfin wheel 
with silvery spokes lashed to the columns. 
And this wheel, among the marvels of 
spiderdom, will be spun from threads of 
various strength; stout ropes to anchor it 
safely, radiating lines often doubled to 
give added resistance, sticky, elastic threads 
to catch and entangle the unwary fly, a 
free space for Madame Spider’s own use 
as she awaits her prey. Understandingly 
and deftly the orb weaver goes about her 
business, using the silk from her own body- 
looms to fashion her lacy net, to line the 
folded leaf which is often used as a retreat 
and which is connected with her web by a 
line on which she runs. This silken rope, 
attached to her person, provides a quick 
means of escape when needed. After cap- 
turing her prey, she hastily pierces it, then 
spins a band or silk sheet to wrap about it; 


so rapidly must she work that it takes all 
of her spinnerets to make this shroud. 
The silk organs of spiders consist of three 
pairs of spinnerets as a rule, situated near 
the end of the abdomen. These spinnerets 
bear spinning tubes through which the silk 
is spun, often a hundred or more to each, 
the tubes of different types being adapted 
to the spinning of the various kinds of silk. 
The orb weaver produces five different 


grades of silk. Certain spiders have an 
extra organ for spinning in front of the 
spinnerets; it is called the cribellum and 
bears several hundred or thousand tubes 
which spin the finest of the silken threads 
used by these spiders in their work. 

There are spiders noted for the quantity 
and strength of their silk which is used 
commercially in tropical countries. These 
are called silk spiders, one or two species 
belonging to our southern states. 

Spiders are many and various and all 
are interesting. There are cave, mountain 
and desert spiders, spiders of house and 
garden, field, wood and marsh. These spin, 
build, hunt and live according to their 
fancy and necessity. The ground spider’s 
retreat is as wonderful as the web of the 
orb weaver. Not only has the trapdoor 
spider a hinged doorway to her under- 
ground abode but its chambers have silken 
hangings. The wolf spider erects a watch- 
tower; others use abandoned burrows or 
rolled leaves. Crab spiders hide in flowers 
and capture insect visitors. Lynx spiders 
chase their prey over trees and under- 
growth. Jumping spiders pounce upon their 
victims. The purse-web spiders hide in the 
long, remarkable purse-like retreats which 
they spin. And there is even a spider that 
devours small birds, mice, snakes and fishes. 

While most spider mothers fasten their 
cocoons or egg-sacs to trees, bushes, cliffs 
or buildings, there is one, the nursery-web 
weaver, that carries hers about with her 
wherever she goes. 

In view of their infinite variety spiders 
are well worth studying. And don’t for- 
get, when you have an urge to destroy 
them, that they are also useful as catchers 
of flies and other pests. 
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The Souls of Them 


WILLA HOEY 


I like to think the souls of thei 
The furred and feathered things; 

The hunted deer with pleading e)).s 
The birds with broken wings— 

Find solace at the Gates of Gold 
Where good St. Francis stands 

To soothe the needless hurts of them, 
With soft and gentle hands, 


I like to think his heart is touched 
When e’er he hears the cry 

Of creatures left in cruel traps 
To suffer and to die; 

And that the tortured souls of them, 
Upon his bosom rest, 

Because they suffered most on earth, 
I think he'll love them best. 


Voices at the Door 
MARGUERITE WARREN BURRILL 


Y heart can never ignore the little 

voices I hear at my door. I hear them 
often, even more frequently now, since the 
financial stress has tightened so many purse- 
strings already limp. 

How many there have been! The little 
gray kitten, so tiny that it should not have 
been taken from its mother at the time 
of its cruel adventure and whose tiny cry 
was but a thread of sound, like the lightly 
touched E string of a muted violin. The 
larger gray kitten, whose very self-asser- 
tiveness endeared him to the finder and won 
a home for himself as well. The hound dog 
who had been shot in the forehead and who 
ate and ate until it seemed he must burst 
from so much gorging and who could not be 
persuaded to stay until properly identified 
and protected. The trim “lady” collie who 
wore a fine collar and who was so pitifully 
thin, and yet so patrician that when food 
was offered to her, she ate it as daintily as 
though she were picking at an after-lunch- 
eon snack! The big white rabbit, “Petey 
Dink,” who was being hectored by a dog 
and whose subsequent discovery and rescue 
were “just in the nick of time.” The squir- 
rel with a hurt hind-leg “trundled” in from 
the pine-grove by the writer’s small son 
and who submitted so graciously to treat- 
ment but who departed unceremoniously on 
the third day of his convalescence from his 
snug basement infirmary. 


And last, but not least, the little black 
puppy of uncertain pedigree and _ lovable 
ways who could not join the writer’s in- 
creasing family of pets because of its very 
size and who, carried alternately in the arms 
of her rescuer and her two children over 
country roads for a distance of five miles 
in a dismal November down-pour left in- 
delible memories of her dearness behind her. 

The little voices at my door I answer,— 
eagerly, pityingly, hopefully, helping each 
unfortunate that seeks my charity, as best 
I may. 

May I always hear their heart-breaking 
cries of distress and suffering and be able to 
comfort them! And may the readers of this 
magazine also hear “the little voices at the 
door”—and recognize the note of dire ap- 
peal in them. What better resolution could 
be made? 
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“} Think I Know No Finer 
Things Than Dogs” 


Though prejudice perhaps my mind befogs, 

[ think I know no finer things than dogs: 

The young ones, they of gay and bounding 
heart, 

Who lure us in their games to take a part, 

Who with mock tragedy their antics cloak 

And, from their wild eyes’ tail, admit the 
joke; 

The old ones, with their wistful, fading 
eyes, 

They who desire no further paradise 

Than the warm comfort of our smile and 


hand, 

Who tune their moods to ours and under- 
stand 

Each word and gesture; they who lie and 
wait 


To welcome us—with no rebuke if late. 
Sublime the love they bear; but ask to live 
Close to our feet, unrecompensed to give; 
Beside which many men seem very logs—— 

I think I know no finer things than dogs. 


HALLIE CARRINGTON BRENT 


A Knowing Fox Terrier 


R. and Mrs. M. E. Holley, of Bellefon- 

taine, Ohio, went to the Mary Rutan 
Hospital early last week, where Mrs. Holley 
underwent a minor surgical operation, re- 
ports the Daily Examiner of that city. 

Their little fox terrier followed them to 
the hospital, but as he was not permitted 
to enter, he set up an awful cry, and after 
giving up being allowed to enter, he ran 
around to the rear of the hospital and 
barked for admission at a back door. He 
also lost out there. Greatly disturbed at 
finding himself alone in a strange place, 
he surveyed the landscape o’er and finally 
espying the fire escape, he started to climb 
it and made a success of it. When at the 
landing, the dog hesitated a few moments 
and then followed the iron walk until he 
came to the window of the room that had 
been assigned to Mrs. Holley. The dog’s de- 
light was greater than can be imagined. 
He cried piteously to be taken in and finally 
the window was raised and the tired little 
canine was permitted to enter the room. A 
happier dog you never saw than was this 
little fellow when he once again found him- 
self in the presence of his master. The 
chances are that he would have almost died 
of despair had he not been taken in. When 
Mr. Holley returned to his home he took the 
dog with him, but the next day, finding that 
Mrs. Holley was not in the home, the dog 
again made his way to the hospital, climbed 
the fire escape and again appeared at Mrs. 
Holley’s window. Mrs. Holley was in the 
hospital until Saturday, and during the 
few days she was there the dog climbed the 
fire escape four times and went to the win- 
dow and asked to be let in. 

Fox terriers are usually bright dogs, but 
if any can be found any brighter than this 
little fellow we would like to see him. It is 
not to be wondered at that Mr. and Mrs. 
Holley are just as fond of the dog as he is 
of them. 


Remember the Mass. Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 


OUR 
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A “WHITE CROSS” PUPPY 


The Poor Dog 


From The Boston Daily Record 
Editor Doily Record: 

I am a poor boy’s dog. I take my pen 
in paw to ask you is it fair to make a rule 
that dogs eat too much to be allowed in 
the home of any family receiving public 
aid? 

Woof! Woof! What a tough prospect for 
us dogs who live with needy families! When 
your master and his family are on the wel- 
fare list the pickings for the family dog 
are slim enough, anyhow. 

‘But, according to a ruling of the Wal- 
tham welfare department, a dog “eats quite 
a bit”? and no family receiving aid from 
the city may keep a dog. 

I ask you, Mr. Editor, is that quite right? 
If my master can’t receive city aid and 
keep me, who is to keep me? I can’t keep 
myself. Must the dog-catcher get me? Must 
I stop living? Must I be killed? 

Woof! Woof! I know, of course, that 
times are tough and that welfare aid costs 
the taxpayers a lot and that human beings 
have to be kept alive. 

A lot is said about how humane and mer- 
ciful folks have become nowadays, how 
they won’t let an animal suffer. 

Belmont dogs are lucky, poor or not. 
In Belmont, they tell me, the welfare board 
says: “A dog is part of the family.” And 
they don’t worry if families on the welfare 
list do toss the dog a bone now and then. 

Am I part of the family? I'll say I am. 
I am petted like one of them. I look out 
for things. I guard the house. I bark when 
strangers appear. I do my bit toward earn- 
ing my right to live. 

Did you ever think of the number of 
dogs which have saved people’s lives? 

I hope that this poor-dog rule will be 
enforced, if it has to be, with as much dis- 
cretion and kindness as possible. 

Woof! Woof! ROVER 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and re- 
quest their local editors to republish. 
Copies so mutilated will be made good by 
us upon application. 
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Keeping the Trust 
MARY ELIZABETH BOUCK 


T was my privilege one time to hear Mrs. 

William Finley, wife of the famous na- 
turalist, speak. She is her husband’s assist- 
ant in his work, and besides accompanying 
him on his trips she collaborates with him 
in his writing. Their work is such that 
they are constantly dealing with animals. 
In fact, among her numerous pets, Mrs. 
Finley has had a skunk, a porcupine, an 
antelope and two Kodiak bear cubs. They 
all have the run of the house whenever pos- 
sible. With such a wide experience she is in 
a position to know considerable about ani- 
mal nature. That day she gave us one of 
the “secrets” of her successful handling of 
wild animals. It was: “Don’t break an ani- 
mal’s trust.” 

I have thought of those words many 
times, and in the light of them my under- 
standing of animal conduct has increased. 
When we were children we had a calico cat 
and three little kittens. One night, during 
a very severe thunderstorm, Topsy brought 
her kittens, one at a time, and laid them in 
my mother’s lap. She trusted my mother 
and her ability to protect those kittens. 

We have a dog now—an unusually gentle 
and intelligent dog, people tell me. Per- 
haps she is; she’s half collie which is a 
kind, intelligent breed. But I’m inclined 
to think that much of her gentleness 
and intelligence lies in her training. When 
she was a small puppy she used to 
snatch the food from my hand before I 
could set the dish down. Now I can remove 
her dish when she’s eating or even take a 
bone away from her without her offering a 
protest, for she trusts me. She knows I 
have a reason for whatever I do. If I chance 
to hurt her, she knows it’s an accident, and 
comes immediately for me to apologize and 
comfort her. 

Last summer my young son thought it 
was fun to ask her occasionally if she 
wanted to go for a walk, just to see her get 
excited. When I heard him do it I insisted 
that he take her even if they went only to 
the corner, and I explained to him that, 
being a dog, she doesn’t understand “fool- 
ing,” and that unless he took her after 
he’d asked her, he was telling her a lie. At 
last he sees my point. 

It takes honesty to develop trust in an 
animal. It takes kindness, too; and if the 
animal is young or inclined to be wild it 
takes patience, and sympathy. But these 
are all good Christian virtues, and in prac- 
tising them even toward an animal, we are 
developing our own characters. There’s a 
wonderful satisfaction in knowing that 
there is a living creature that loves us and 
trusts us absolutely. Somehow it adds to 
our self-respect. And from the animal’s 
point of view there is something to be said, 
too. Think what it means to all our dumb 
friends to have the feeling “in man we 
trust.” 


Stone-walls are full of stories of happy 
animal freedom and tragedies; the lifetime 
of the best of them is rarely threescore and 
ten, and it is an unusual sight to see new 
stone-walls being built like those of the old 
settlers who made them of stones taken out 
of their land which they were preparing 
for planting. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living cfeatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the president who 
has been duly elected, special Band of Mercy literature 
and a gilt badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Five hundred and ninety-two new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during February. 
Of these, 199 were in Illinois, 88 in Massa- 
chusetts, 74 in Texas, 66 in Florida, 59 in 
Georgia, 39 in Pennsylvania, 31 in Virginia, 
13 in Syria, 12 in West Virginia, seven in 
Tennessee, and one each in Bulgaria, Con- 
necticut, Minnesota, and New York. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 192,954 


An Impressive Service 


UR devoted and efficient humane educa- 

tion worker, Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, 
spoke recently to the children of a parochial 
school in the Catholic Church of the city. 
She was asked to speak from inside the 
altar rail. In closing the children unani- 
mously voted, by upraised hands, and amid 
perfect silence, that it was right to pray 
for animals and to ask God to help us to 
be kind to them. Then all knelt in the 
hushed stillness of the church for silent 
prayer. There were present 350 children 
with their teachers and the pastor, who is 
the vice-president of the local S. P. C. A. 


A Model Junior League 


The Midway Junior Humane League of 
Barnesville, Ga., has set a fine example 
during the past year for constructive hu- 
mane work. Among its many activities we 
note the following: dramatization of “The 
Bell of Atri’ and the presentation of pro- 
grams made up of selections from Our 
Dumb Animals. The League has forty-six 
honorary members who give it their staunch 
support. The exceptional interest in bird 
and animal study carried out by this ex- 
emplary club has been tactfully fostered 
by Miss Earlean U. Williams, a_ school 
teacher who fully appraises the value of 
early humane education. 


Never a day should pass without all of 
us saying, “By the God that is in us there 
-shall be no more war.” 

JOHN GALSWORTHY 


OUR 


DUMB 


ANIMALS 


Mark Twain and Cats 


HARRIET BLOGG 


ARK TWAIN loved cats. It might be 
M said that he loved all animals—that 

his big tender heart had a place in it 
for every creature—but the fact that of all 
animals he was fondest of the cat has been 
emphasized by his biographers, 
so that it has become a char- 
acteristic always associated with 
him. 

Katie Leary, the faithful 
maid of the Clemens family, 
said, “Mr. Clemens was so crazy 
about cats that he’d stop any- 
thing —even his writing, to 
speak to a cat! . All the 
cats Mr. Clemens had seemed 
to understand everything he 
said to them—just like humans 
they’d listen to him.” 

One summer the Clemens fam- 
ily had eleven cats at their 
farm, Katie tells us, and they 
used to have a “cat procession” 
with Mr. and Mrs. Clemens, 
their three little girls, the pet 
donkey and all the cats walking 
around the grounds. 

Mr. Paine, Mark Twain’s 
chief biographer, says of him, 
“There were always cats at the 
farm. From childhood to old 
age, Mark Twain loved cats, and 
his children inherited this pas- 
sion.” The oldest 
when a little child, once said, 

“The difference between Papa 
and Mamma is that Mamma loves morals 
and Papa loves cats.” 

A very favorite cat was called “Satan,” 
a big, black animal found apparently in a 
dying state on the river bank, but proving 
gay and lively after being brought to the 
house and warmed and fed. Satan turned 
out to be a female and in due course had a 
pretty gray kitten, which Mark Twain 
called “ ‘Sin,’ the daughter of Satan.” 
Some of his other cats were named “Deuter- 
onomy,” “Genesis,” and “Sour Mash.” 
“Bambino” was another cat which, Katie 
tells us, was trained to wash its face in the 
wash-basin every morning; and this same 
kitten was taught to put out a tiny lamp at 
the head of the bed occupied by Mr. Clem- 
ens. 

A charming photograph of Mark Twain 
shows him sitting with both hands clasped 
about a tiny kitten on which he beams a 
kindly look. 

When about to move into his beautiful 
new home at Redding, he said he wouldn’t 
move in until the cats had had their break- 
fasts and were purring on the hearth. 


“When they were doing that, he sail,” so 
Katie tells us, “he’d know everythin: was 
settled and he’d be ready to come, too.” 
From the same source we learn that the 
house was robbed one night. Mr. Clemens 


daughter, MARK TWAIN FONDLING ONE OF HIS KITTENS 


ON THE BILLIARD-TABLE 


didn’t know about it until the next day. 
He wrote a note to any future burglars 
who might attempt to rob him and fastened 
it on the front door. He wrote that they 
used only plated ware in his house; that 
there was nothing valuable there except the 
family; that if the burglars wanted the 
plated ware it was in a basket in the dining- 
room, where the cats were, “but anyway, 
please not to disturb the cats.” 

Mark Twain had two kittens called “Sin- 
bad” and “Billiards” that had a way of 
jumping up on the billiard-table, shoving 
the balls around, and stopping the game. 
“But he never said a word,” says Katie 
Leary. “He’d just stop the game and wait 
patient as could be, until they were all 
through fooling.” And she adds, “He never 
could have too many cats to suit him— 
which is a good sign in a man.” 


Let us not think that in the natural 
voices of animals, or songs of birds, there 
is no meaning; my belief is far otherwise. 

I do not doubt that the same beneficent 
Being who goes in all things far beyond 
what is merely needful, who clothes the 
earth, and adorns the firmament with bright 
and soothing colors, and fills the air with 
sweet sounds and fragrant smells, gives to 
birds and beasts pleasure as well as He an- 
swers their needs from the sounds He en- 
ables them to utter. 

So no one can doubt that there is love in 
the spring song of the thrush, and joy in 
the carol of the lark on high. 


Sir JOHN T. COLERIDGE, 1853 
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A Change of Heart 


LOIS BURR 


ABITHA” had been our pet for a year. She was a big 
white Leghorn, a beautiful fowl. She had the freedom 
of the back yard and a snug little coop to sleep in. We had not 
known a mere chicken could be so companionable and inter- 
esting. Why not another pet? Why not a playmate for Ta- 
bitha? 

We acquired a fox terrier, young and frisky. He was 
friendly, like his kind. Seeing Tabitha, he tried to begin a 
romp. But his overtures were not acceptable to Tabitha. She 
had no opinion of him. She made her resentment plain. She 
had been the original pet in our family, and she meant to 
preserve that status at all hazards. 


She made the puppy’s life miserable; pursuing him with 
long strides all over the yard; and pecking him persistently. 
His instinct taught him to fear for his eyes. Why, one day 
we found him standing on his hind feet, supporting his front 
paws on the hose faucet. Thus his eyes were out of Tabitha’s 
reach, but his back was being pecked unmercifully! 

There was a state of warfare, and we must do something 
to insure peace; or, at least, to protect the pup. 


Then he fell ill. Whether slightly poisoned or not, we could 
not tell. He retreated to his box in the yard, and lay there 
inert, at the full mercy of his foe. But, to our intense sur- 
prise, Tabitha did not attack him at all. She had a change of 
heart. Instead of pecking at him savagely as we expected, she 
hovered about him, clucking softly and anxiously; or she sat 
in the door of his box, watching him solicitously. This showed 
a degree of intelligence and sympathy we had not expected 
even from a pet chicken. 


The puppy slowly recovered. Then it became apparent our 


difficulty was solved. For he and Tabitha had become the best 
of friends. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


“BOBBY,” THE SEALYHAM, TRAVELED QUITE EXTEN- 
SIVELY IN EUROPE. WHAT ARE SOME OF THE PLACES 
HE VISITED? (Answers next month). 
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A Prayer for Prince 


BETSEY MANN COLLINS 


Dear God, ’way up there in the sky, 
Do you exspec’ me not to cry? 
Mother says to be a man. 

She says if I try—I can. 


“Prince,” my dog, you've seen him jump 

Aw catch a ball? Well, here’s—a lump 

As big as Grandma's ball of yarn, 

*Cause Prince—he’s dead—down by—the barn. 


Oh, God, if yow'll jus’ let him in, 

Aw’ ’scuse his dirty paws in Heaven, 
I'll wash enough for both of us, 

*Cause he’s just three—an’ I am seven. 


On the way to church Sundays, with my good mother on 
my arm, she would find that I had stopped to talk to a horse 
or a dog,—and she would give my arm a pull and say, “What 
do you suppose the people will think of you, stopping right 
here on the public street on the Lord’s day, on the way to 
church, to talk to a horse or dog? Why, they’ll think you’re 
crazy.” 

Well! the fact was, I didn’t care half so much what the 
people thought, as I did what the horse or dog thought. 

Gero. T. ANGELL 


Rabbit and Chicks in Easter Legend 


N our celebration of Easter, rabbits and chickens always 

figure prominently, yet many may not know just where we 
get the connection. An explanation is found in a very pretty 
Easter legend, as follows: 

One day as a rabbit went for a quiet walk in the forest he 
came upon a nest filled with eggs but there was no hen in 
sight. After a futile search for her, he concluded a wary old 
fox must have made a meal of her. He realized how the mother 
hen must have worried over her eggs so he decided he would 
play the part of the Good Samaritan by trying to keep the eggs 
warm, and he huddled close on the hen’s nest all night. 

When he woke next morning, which of course was Easter, 
the nest was full of little yellow chicks. They knew no differ- 
ent and supposed the rabbit was their mother so turned to 
him to be sheltered and fed. The rabbit did not desert the 
little fellows but went out into the woods every day and found 
food for the chicks and stayed with them at night to keep 
them warm. 

In northern Germany the inhabitants have an Easter tree 
somewhat similar to our Christmas tree except that the decora- 
tions are different, the trimming being all colors of eggs. And 
that is the reason that a rabbit always stands guard over a 
huge nest of eggs at this Easter tree. The eggs are intended 
for all the children and grown folks, and they join hands for 
a frolic around the Easter tree just as in this country we join 
hands and sing carols around our Christmas tree. There is 
much fun and feasting all day long. L. R. MARSHALL 


EDiToR’s NOTE:—We trust that this legend has not encouraged the 
pernicious custom of selling poor little Easter chicks in stores to be 
carelessly and often cruelly handled by irresponsible children. This 
practice should be discouraged always and everywhere. 
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Wild Animals in Sanctuary 


HE bear is the only member of the 

Yellowstone family who is found fre- 
quently around the hotels and near the 
motor roads, his keen nose telling, him where 
he is most likely to find food. But even if a 
bear does approach your car, begging for 
food, don’t imagine that this experience is 
what is meant by seeing the wild life of the 
Yellowstone. It is among the upper reaches 
of the mountains that you will find the 
mountain sheep, the shy antelope, all the 
deer family, and the less sophisticated bears. 
Here they are not pestered by the odor of 
gasoline or by the attentions of the peanut- 
offering tourist. Many persons mistakenly 
believe that feeding a bear will make him 
friendly. On the contrary, if he likes the 
food yout give him he is sure to want more, 
and. when: that,“is not forthcoming he is 
quite likel¥.to go after it. 

It is amazing how absolutely fearless of 
man the wild animals grow when in sanc- 
tuary, if the effort to make friends is not 
overdone. All the wild folk are shy and 
nervous and ready to jump at the slightest 
invasion of ‘their vested rights. If you don’t 
force matters by being in too much of a 
hurry, you can approach within twenty-five 
feet of a mountain sheep, his massive, curl- 
ing horns forming an ideal frame for his 
inquisitive and beautiful eyes. 

The behavior of wild animals in sanctu- 
ary is a subject of never-failing interest. In 
Yellowstone the boundary of their vast re- 
treat is a double row of blazed trees. You 
can imagine how far-flung that “fence” 
must be to encircle three thousand four 
hundred and twenty-six square miles. And 
yet all of them know when they have step- 
ped across the invisible boundary that 
spells protection. 


ROBERT FROTHINGHAM, in “Trails Through 
the Golden West” 


New Leaflet by Dr. Rowley 


A brief radio address by President Fran- 
cis H. Rowley, entitled “Humane Education 
the Vital Need,” has just been published by 
the American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. It deals 
with the great need for humane education 
in our schools and the importance of train- 
ing children in the principles of justice and 
compassion. It is especially adapted for use 
on Humane Sunday or any occasion where 
a short, timely talk is required. Two pages, 
price three cents per copy, $1.50 per 100, 
postpaid to any address. One free sample 
upon request. 
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Nature Protects Her Own 


EARLE W. GAGE 


ID you ever stop to consider how Na- 
D ture uses wise methods to protect her 
own? Most people, for example, consider a 
white elephant most unlucky, yet Nature 
does not share any suspicions about the 
color white. She paints many animals and 
birds white for camouflage purposes, to pro- 
tect them from enemies, whether man with 
a rifle or beast bent on destruction. 

The snowfields of the far north and south 
abound in white specimens. There are 
Arctic hares, foxes, stoats, ptarmigan, wil- 
lowgrouse and numerous others dressed in 
white, so that they may be invisible in the 
snow and ice fields from their enemies. And 
the fierce snowy owl and the Greenland 
falcon have white coverings so that they 
may stalk without being seen. 

The white Polar bear seems to know that 
a little error was made in his design, for 
he was given a black nose, which stands out 
like a monument against his pure white 
coat; when he is stalking seals, walruses, 
or man, he takes great care to hide his 
muzzle, the one part which shows against 
the white surroundings. 

South America has a white bat, but its 
color is protective and makes it invisible 
when it hangs asleep by day among the 
leaves of the cocoanut palms, which are sil- 
very white beneath. 

Although white is a very rare color among 
animals and birds, being too showy unless 
used as a camouflage, the black and white 
color scheme of the zebra is often repeated. 

The Malayan bear has the upper part of 
the body white from withers to tail, and the 
rest of the body black. It looks exactly as 
if someone had been painting it with white- 
wash. But it is invisible at a short distance, 
the places it haunts having white stones on 
a dark ground. 

The handsome African monkey called 
guereza, has jet-black fur on its back with 
long silky plumes of pure white covering the 
sides. It is completely lost to sight among 
the black-barked trees it haunts, from which 
hang masses of white lichen. 

One young animal has a white coat to 
protect it from the sun’s rays—the gray 
seal. It wears this white fur until strong 
enough to enter the water with its parents. 
The animals born in the blazing hot sun- 
shine of the Scilly Islands are perfectly pro- 
tected by the fur from being blistered, which 
illustrates another way used by Nature to 
protect her own. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 17-22; 
Humane Sunday, April 23, 1933. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 
In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’: that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, | 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. | 
Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital | 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty | 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 

to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


Apr. 1533 


Our Diamond Sho; 


specializes in the fine repair- 
ing of jewelry and remodel- 
ing out-of-date mountings. 
The work is done on our own 
premises. Estimates furnish- 
ed without obligation. 


Bigelow, Kennard & Company 
West Street at Washington, Boston 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 
SELECTIONS FROM THREE ESSAYS 
BY RICHARD WAGNER WITH CoOM- 
MENT ON A SUBJECT OF SUCH 
IMPORTANCE TO THE MORAL PRO- 
GRESS OF HUMANITY THAT IT 
CONSTITUTES AN ISSUE IN ETHICS 

AND RELIGION 

This is a compilation not only of excerpts 
from Wagner’s polemic writings but also 
of quotations of other great and influential 
humanitarians. They were luminaries in 
literature, science, art, philosophy and re- 
ligion. They are those who through the 
years have championed the rights of ani- 
mals and inveighed against the abuses and 
cruelties either deliberately practiced or 
thoughtlessly inflicted upon them. They 
are the “voices of the voiceless’ whose 
words are recorded in this exhaustive 
volume. 

The book comes as a timely contribution 
to humane literature and is a fitting trib- 
ute to the memory of Richard Wagner, 
whose semi-centenary occurs the present 
year. It is dedicated to the late Minnie 
Maddern Fiske who strove “to awaken a 
sense of justice towards every ' living 
creature.” 

This most attractive book contains 184 
pages, size 7 by 9 inches. It is bound in 
orchid linen with Wagner Motif of Com- 
passion, “The Holy Grail’ Motif from 
“Parsifal,’ and the decorative lettering in 
dark purple. It is desired that a copy of 
the book be presented to every Society in- 
terested in humane endeavor and such will 
be sent to others upon receipt of request. 
It is issued by the Millennium Guild, East 
56th Street, New York City. 
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Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office; 180 Longwood Avenue. 

Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 

One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to cor- 
respond with us for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 =Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 = Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining 20 00 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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